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A  demonstration  used  in  the  1900 
Auto  Show  to  prove  that  the  auto- 
mobile would  operate  and  could 
be  controlled. 


The  automobile  show  is  a  great 
tradition  in  our  industry.  The 
first  one  was  held  here  in  New  York  at  old  Madison 
Square  Garden  in  1900.  Cars  were  actually  driven 
around  the  sawdust  ring  —  to  prove,  I  suppose,  that 
they  really  could  run. 

Since  then  we  have  had  many  auto  shows  —  in- 
dustry shows  and  company  shows  like  our  own 
Motoramas.  These  shows  are  always  timed  to  coin- 
cide with  new-model  introductions,  and  because  of 
that  fact  we  feel  they  have  done  a  great  deal  to  spark 
progress  in  our  industry  —  giving  us  a  cutoff  point, 
a  deadline  when  we  had  to  be  ready  with  new  and 
better  cars  and  trucks. 

I  know  that  some  people  sincerely  disapprove  of 
our  practice  of  coming  out  with  new  models  each 
year.  They  believe  it  would  be  better  for  the  cus- 
tomer, for  the  economy,  for  the  manufacturer  and 
even  for  his  employes  to  stick  with  the  same  models 
over  a  period  of  years  and  only  make  changes  when 
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we  liave  major  engineering  ad- 
vances to  offer. 

My  question  to  these  skeptics  is:  If  this  were  done, 
would  our  industry  produce  as  many  new  product 
improvements  as  it  does? 

Back  in  1912  Mr.  R.  E.  Olds  published  an  ad  that 
has  become  a  classic  in  automobile  circles.  "My 
farewell  car,"  the  ad  proclaimed.  "I  do  not  believe 
that  a  car  materially  better  will  ever  be  built." 

What  if  all  manufacturers  had  adopted  this  atti- 
tude back  in  1912?  If  they  had,  I  am  afraid  the  horse 
would  have  continued  to  be  a  serious  competitor  to 
what  would  still  be  our  chugging  roadsters  and 
bouncing  touring  cars. 

Obviously,    this    never    could    have    happened. 


Automobiles  have  the  stamina,  dependability,  com- 
fort, safety,  maneuverability  and  eye  appeal  they 
noAV  possess  precisely  because  we  know  it  is  always 
possible  to  build  a  better  car.  Our  designers  and 
engineers  are  kept  close  to  the  boiling  point  by  the 
knowledge  that  if  they  don't  perfect  power  steering 
or  some  equally  significant  improvement  right  away 
some  competitor  will. 

It  is  clear  to  me  that  new  car  buyers  have  benefited 
tremendously  over  the  years  from  what  has  been 
termed  planned  obsolescence  but  which  we  think  is 
more  accurately  called  dynamic  obsolescence. 

But  new  car  customers  are  not  the  only  ones  to 
gain  from  dynamic  obsolescence.  They  are  a  minor- 
ity because  only  about  half  as  many  cars  are  bought 
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new  as  are  bouglit  used. 
If  our  new  car  customers 
did  not  trade  in  their  old 
cars  with  lots  of  mileage 
still  in  them,  thousands  of 
your  neighbors  and  mine 
would  probably  be  riding 
to  work  and   market  on 
bicycles,  as  is  the  case  to- 
day in  many  coinitries. 
Does  a  car  cost  more  because  millions 
of  dollars  are  spent  in  tooling  up  for  new  models? 
At  first  blush   it  might  seem  so,  but  let's  analyze 
what  happens. 

If  manufacturers  did  not  change  models  each  year, 
the  20  million  new  car  buyers  who  now  come  to 
market  over  a  period  of  three  years  might  well  come 
to  market  once  in  six  years.  In  other  words,  they 
would  continue  to  use  the  same  car  as  long  as  it  gave 
satisfactory  service.  There  would  be  no  incentive  to 
replace  it.  Obviously,  this  would  cut  our  annual 
sales  in  half.  With  volume  reduced,  each  car  would 
cost  more  to  produce,  and  I  am  sure  that  this  in- 
creased cost  would  be  sufficient  to  more  than  offset 
any  saving  resulting  from  not  changing  models. 

Businessmen  long  ago  learned  that  it  is  sound 
economics  to  tear  down  an  old  building  and  replace 
it  with  a  new  one.  We  have  learned  to  apply  this 


same  principle  to  our  business,  except  tliat  we  do 
not  tear  down. 

We  not  only  build  more  and  better  new  cars  and 
make  millions  of  used  cars  available;  we  also  provide 
better  jobs  for  more  people. 

I  know  that  some  of  you  are  thinking:  "But  there 
are  a  few  cars  which  succeed  without  changing 
models  every  year." 

This  is  true  precisely  because  there  are  only  a  few 
such  cars.  An  annual  market  of  six  million  new  cars 
can  support  a  few  cars  whose  appearance  and  design 
remain  static  over  fairly  long  periods.  But,  if  all 
manufacturers  followed  suit,  demand  would  fall  off, 
fewer  cars  would  be  produced  and  unit  costs 
w^ould  increase.  Most  of  our  business  comes  from 
old  customers  who  are 
repeat  buyers.  If  we  had 
nothing  new  to  offer, 
these  customers  would 
come  back  less  frequently. 
Even  a  reduced  price 
would  not  tempt  them, 
any  more  than  you  would 
be  tempted  to  replace 
your  electric  razor  if  you 
were  told  you  could  now 
buy  it  for  80  per  cent  of 
the  price  originally  paid. 
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I  am  devoting  most  of  my  time  this  afternoon  to 

MODEL  CHANGE     discussing  dynamic  obsolescence  because  the  process 

HELPS  THE     seems  to  be  so  widely  misunderstood.  Neither  our 

ECONOMY      industry,  nor  any  other  industry  for  that  matter, 

need  apologize  for  dynamic  obsolescence.  It  makes  a 

substantial  contribution  to  our  economy  and  to  our 

customers. 

It  is  true  that  automotive  progress  on  the  whole 
has  evolved  gradually  from  year  to  year.  Changes  in 
performance  may  not  be  radical  in  every  year,  but 
over  a  period  of  years  they  add  up.  To  convince 
yourself  of  this,  just  drive  a  1955  car  and  compare  it 
with  the   1961  model. 

Although  in  any  one  year  changes  may  not  appear 
on  the  surface  to  be  substantial,  as  a  matter  of  fact 
they  are  always  a  lot  more  substantial  than  the  public 
realizes.  It  is  hard  to  glamorize  an  improved  steel,  a 
new  method  of  chromium  plating  or  a  changed 
frame  design.  Yet  there  are  literally  hundreds  of 
such  beneath-the-surface  changes  each  year.  A  car  is 
like  an  iceberg  in  this  respect,  and  it  is  the  sum  of 
these  unseen  subsurface  changes  that  gives  our  cus- 
tomers the  improved  ride,  performance  and  reli- 
ability that  we  talk  about  in  our  advertising. 

To  pick  just  one  example,  in  the  last  five  years  our 
engineers  have  so  improved  the  design  and  construc- 
tion of  brake  drums  that  the  temperature  generated 
when  you  apply  your  brakes  has  been  reduced  by  as 


nuich  as  200  degrees.  These  new  cooler  brakes  are 
mucli  more  efficient  and  more  dependable  than  tlie 
old  brakes,  and  they  last  longer. 

This  year,  of  course,  in  addition  to  such  evolu- 
tionary changes  in  our  regular  lines  of  cars,  our  lOfil 
introductions  include  three  new  smaller  series  —  the 
Buick  Special,  the  Oldsmobile  F-85  and  the  Pontiac 
Tempest. 

Each  of  these  new  series  of  cars,  plus  the  expanded 
Chevrolet  Corvair  series,  represents  a  sound  ap- 
proacii  to  meeting  the  demand  for  smaller  cars.  I 
won't  say  that  they  give  you  all  that  a  large  car  does, 
because  that  would  be  obviously  untrue,  but  I  do 
say  that  they  offer  remarkable  performance  and  com- 
fort for  their  area  of  the  market. 

So  I  invite  you  to  come  and  see  these  new  cars, 
and  also  all  of  our  other  products  which  \ve  have 
brought  together  in  typical  Motorama  settings. 

We  can  truthfully  say,  with  Mr.  Olds,  that  these 
are  the  finest  creations  we  have  ever  built.  We  can- 
not say  with  him,  however,  that  we  do  not  believe 
cars  materially  better  ever  will  be  built. 


UNSEEN 
IMPROVEMENTS 


For  this  is  and  will  continue  to  be  our  objec- 
tive: each  year  to  strive  to  build  better  and 
better  products  to  the  benefit  of  ourselves, 
our  customers  and  the  economy. 


THE  CHALLENGE  OF 
THE  MARKET  PLACE 

FREDERIC  G.  DONNER 

Chairman  of  the  Board 

For  American  business,  the  important  challenge 
of  the  future  is  the  steadily  intensifying  competition 
for  the  consumer's  dollar. 

Competition  to  gain  the  favor  of  the  consimier  has 
always  been  keen.  But  today's  competition  is  broader 
and  tougher. 

It  is  broader  because  today's  consumer  can  choose 
from  a  wider  variety  of  products  and  services.  It  is 
tougher  because  of  the  great  advances  in  technology. 
For  us  in  the  automobile  business  the  challenge  of 
the  market  place  is  one  that  calls  for  all  our  skills 
in  design,  in  production,  in  marketing.  It  calls  for 

spending    large    sums    of 
1  m         money  and  for  taking  risks 

S  IR  P^^'""  ai  without  any  certainty  of 
earning  a  profit.  It  calls  for 
bold  planning  here  at  home 
and  on  a  world-wide  basis. 
It  calls,  above  all,  for  opti- 
mism and  for  faith  in  the 
[T2|FinTH|  future  growth  of  this  coun- 

I  try  and  the  world. 
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Jack  Gordon  has  told  you  why  tlie  annual  model 
change  is  desirable.  I  want  to  discuss  the  results  of 
the  annual  model  change  as  they  are  embodied  in 
our   1961    lines  of  cars. 

The  automobile  industry  is  now  passing  through 
another  of  those  dramatic  stages  that  have  charac- 
terized its  evolution  and  growth  over  the  years.  We 
have  been  witnessing  a  series  of  changes  which  may 
prove  little  short  of  revolutionary  over  the  long  term. 
They  represent,  as  often  has  been  the  case  before, 
the  constructive  adaptation  of  cars  to  the  demon- 
strated needs  and  desires  of  our  customers. 

The  challenge  is  to  provide  the  American  buyer 
on  an  economical  basis  with  a  widening  range  of 
product  choices.  W^itiiin  the  limit  imposed  by  volume 
requirements,  we  are  tailoring  our  products  in  a 
greater  variety  of  ways  to  meet  the  needs  of  indi- 
vidual customers.  We  are  giving  the  American  con- 
sumer a  wide  variety  to  choose  from  at  every  price. 

In  1955,  when  car  sales  reached  a  new  high,  98  per 
cent  of  the  industry's  volume  was  accounted  for  by 
standard  size  domestic  cars.  The  balance  of  2  per  cent, 
representing  fewer  than  150,000  cars,  included  some 
45  foreign  and  smaller  domestic  lines.  Even  as  re- 
cently as  three  years  ago,  standard  size  cars  still  ac- 
counted for  95  per  cent  of  the  total  market.  Foreign 
imports  had  then  reached  4  per  cent  of  the  total,  with 
the  balance  of  1  per  cent  being  domestic  smaller  cars. 
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In  1957  it  was  far  from  certain  that  the  demand  for 
smaller  cars  would  grow.  Yet  it  was  even  earlier  that 
this  new  trend  was  recognized  by  General  Motors 
and  the  designs  for  our  smaller  cars  were  being 
initiated.  The  design  of  the  Corvair,  introduced  by 
Chevrolet  a  year  ago,   was   finalized  by  mid- 1957. 

For  the  1961  model  year,  four  lines  of  smaller  cars 
are  being  offered  by  General  Motors,  including  the 
new  lines  now  being  introduced  by  Buick,  Oldsmo- 
bile  and  Pontiac.  This  range  of  offerings,  becomes 
even  more  attractive  from  the  customer's  standpoint 
when  we  consider  that  these  lines  supplement  a 
continuing  wide  range  of  standard  size  cars. 

The  new  smaller  General  Motors  cars  incorporate 
engineering  and  design  innovations  that  were  de- 
veloped over  a  period  of  years.   Tooling  was  ap- 


A  CAR  FOR  EVERY 
PURSE  AND  PURPOSE 


proved  early  in  1959,  reflecting  the  lead  time  of 
two  to  three  years  required  to  engineer  and  tool 
today's  modern  cars.  Except  for  minor  changes,  we 
were  connnitted  to  the  1961  programs  well  before 
the  1960  lines  were  introduced  a  year  ago. 

Our  1961  cars  reflect,  therefore,  our  evaluation  — 
made  in  1958  and  1959  — of  what  American  con- 
sumers would  want  in  1961.  We  have  expanded  the 
number  of  body  styles  available  in  the  Corvair  line 
to  take  full  advantage  of  the  car's  unusual  design 
characteristics.  Each  of  the  new  smaller  cars  being 
introduced  by  Buick,  Oldsmobile  and  Pontiac  offers 
customers  an  exceptional  and  attractive  combination 
of  styling  and  mechanical  features.  Each  represents 
the  imaginative  translation  of  market  trends  into  a 
distinctive  product. 
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These  four  smaller  cars  bring  the  best  of  General 
Motors  engineering  know-how  to  the  requirements 
of  smaller  size  and  lighter  weight.  Extensive  use  of 
aluminum,  new  positioning  of  engine  and  trans- 
mission components  and  a  number  of  other  sig- 
nificant engineering  advances  have  made  it  possible 
for  us  to  build  into  these  cars  low  price  and  economy 
and  yet  retain  American  standards  of  performance, 
size  and  comfort.  We  have  thus  adapted  the  small 
car  concept  to  American  needs  and  standards. 

Every  automobile  represents  a  balancing  of  choices 
which  must  be  made  by  designers,  engineers  and 
production  men.  In  the  case  of  our  larger  cars,  it  is 
possible  to  offer  more  in  terms  of  greater  comfort, 
increased  space,  improved  ride  stability,  better  han- 
dling and  stepped-up  engine  performance.  Because 
of  these  advantages,  we  expect  that  the  majority  of 
our  customers  will  continue  to  purchase  our  larger 
cars. 

This  does  not  mean,  however,  that  we  must  not 
continue  to  anticipate  changes  in  customer  prefer- 
ence in  the  future.  To  meet  the  challenge  of  the 
market  place,  we  must  recognize  changes  in  cus- 
tomer needs  and  desires  far  enough  ahead  to  have 
the  right  products  in  the  right  places  at  the  right 
time  and  in  the  right  quantity. 

We  must  balance  trends  in  preference  against  the 
many  compromises  that  are  necessary  to  make  a  final 
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product  that  is  both  reliable  and  good  looking,  that 
performs  well  and  that  sells  at  a  competitive  price 
in  the  necessary  volume.  We  must  design,  not  just 
the  cars  we  would  like  to  build,  but  more  impor- 
tantly, the  cars  that  our  customers  want  to  buy. 

The  pressures  of  a  competitive  market  also  re- 
quire that  we  be  ever  alert  to  opportunities  that  will 
enable  us  to  lower  manufacturing  costs.  We  must 
constantly  seek  to  improve  materials,  methods  and 
processes  and  make  the  most  of  technological 
advances.  We  must  also  assure  ourselves  that  we  will 
have  the  plant  capacity  to  produce  the  volume  de- 
manded by  the  market  with  sufficient  flexibility  to 
respond  to  shifts  in  customer  tastes  and  preferences. 

But  competition  is  not  alone  a  matter  of  good 
design  and  efficient  production.  We  cannot  assume 
that  a  better  car  will  sell  itself,  or  that  the  customer 
will  automatically  beat  a  path  to  the  dealer's  door. 
Whether  the  customer  feels  it  is  worth  his  time  to 
visit  the  dealer  showroom  and  see  our  products  de- 
pends upon  how  well  we  as  the  manufacturer  have 
succeeded  in  stimulating  his  interest.  Alert  and 
aggressi\e  merchandising  is  required  to  make  the 
customer  aware  of  what  we  have  to  offer.  The 
Motorama  is  just  one  example  —  but  we  think  a 
dramatic  one  —  of  how  we  bring  our  cars  and  other 
products  to  the  attention  of  the  customer  and  meet 
the  challenge  of  a  growing  market. 
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That  the  automobile  market  is  indeed  a  growing 
one  cannot  be  questioned.  Before  the  war,  demand 
for  cars  averaged  well  under  4  million  units  an- 
nually. In  recent  years  we  have  moved  up  to  a  level 
that  has  fluctuated  around  6  million  cars  a  year.  I 
am  convinced  that  we  are  now  approaching  a  new 
sales  level  of  7  million  cars  annually. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  if  consumer  incomes  continue 
THE  YEAR  to  rise  and  consumer  confidence  is  sustained,  sales  of 
AHEAD  domestic  and  foreign  built  passenger  cars  should 
reach  a  level  of  7  million  units  in  1961.  Certainly  the 
domestic  industry,  with  its  expanded  lines  of  cars 
covering  a  broader  range  of  prices,  is  in  an  excellent 
position  to  achieve  the  maximum  volume  which  the 
country's  general  levels  of  income  and  employment 
can  support. 

We  in  General  Motors  recognize  that  a  good  auto- 
mobile year  has  to  be  built  on  a  foundation  of  gen- 
erally good  business  conditions.  Our  forward  plan- 
ning is  based  on  the  expectation  that  new  car  de- 
mand may  reach  the  7  million  car  level.  It  is  our 
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job  to  be  ready  to  build  all  the  cars  the  market  will 
want.  This  we  are  prepared  to  do.  Our  success  will 
be  measured  by  the  results,  and  not  by  forecasts. 

In  contrast  to  year-to-year  changes  in  demand, 
which  cannot  be  forecast  precisely,  the  vigorous 
long-term  growth  of  the  automobile  industry  is  as- 
sured. Our  population  will  continue  to  grow.  There 
will  be  further  improvement  in  productivity  and  in 
personal  incomes.  The  movement  to  the  suburbs 
will  continue. 

Already  almost  30  per  cent  of  all  families  live  in 
suburban  areas,  and  it  is  a  striking  fact  that  the 
number  of  cars  owned  per  household  in  suburbs  is 
nearly  one-half  greater  than  in  cities  and  about  one- 
third  above  that  of  the  remainder  of  the  United 
States. 

As  the  general  level  of  income  rises  and  as  the 
need  for  cars  increases,  more  families  will  be  able 
to  afford  and  will  decide  to  buy  new  cars.  More  fami-      GROWTH 
lies  will  want  and  be  able  to  own  two  or  more  cars.     IN  THE 

In  the  next  10  years,  we  look  for  a  growth  of  about     NEXT  DECADE 
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40  per  cent  in  the  number  of  passenger  cars  in  use, 
bringing  the  total  to  75  million  cars  at  the  end  of  the 
decade.  With  trucks  added,  there  will  be  90  million 
vehicles  on  the  road.  Participation  in  this  growth  of 
the  market  is  our  great  challenge  in  the  years  ahead. 

Prospects  for  growth  are  by  no  means  confined  to 
this  country.  In  1950,  for  example,  about  2  million 
passenger  cars  were  on  the  road  in  the  six  countries 
which  now  comprise  the  European  Common  Market. 
Today  there  are  1 1 1/2  million  cars  in  use  —  almost  6 
times  as  many.  The  rise  in  car  ownership  in  the 
seven  European  Free  Trade  countries  has  also  been 
striking—  from  3  million  in  1950  to  about  8  million 
today.  Within  the  past  decade,  sales  of  passenger  cars 
in  overseas  markets  have  increased  steadily  and  in 
recent  years  have  approached  the  totals  of  our 
domestic  market. 

What  this  has  meant  to  overseas  economies  is 
clearly  evident.  The  bicycle  rack  is  being  replaced 
by  the  parking  lot.  Highways  are  being  improved. 
Motor  trips  to  vacation  resorts  have  become  popular. 


Camping  and  camp  sites  are  commonplace,  as  people 
of  all  nationalities  travel  the  lengtli  and  breadth  of 
Europe. 

Continued  growth  in  these  overseas  markets  is 
certain.  Despite  the  striking  rise  of  the  past  10  years, 
today's  levels  of  car  ownership,  measured  in  terms 
of  cars  per  1,000  of  population,  are  about  those 
reached  by  the  United  States  in  the  early  Twenties. 
The  formation  of  the  Common  Market  and  the 
European  Free  Trade  Association  has  opened  up 
enlarged  opportunities  for  all  producers  located  in 
these  trading  areas.  Our  long-range  estimates  indi- 
cate that  demand  for  passenger  cars  in  markets 
outside  the  United  States  will  approach  8  million 
units  annually  by  1970.  Demand  for  trucks,  which  is 
expected  to  show  an  even  more  rapid  growth,  should 
then  reach  nearly  21/2  million  units,  bringing  the 
combined  overseas  demand  by  1970  to  about  10i/4 
million  cars  and  trucks  a  year  for  the  free  world. 

The  types  of  cars  in  demand  overseas  can  be 
satisfied  only  in  small  part  by  the  cars  that  the 
American  market  wants  and  requires.  Lower  levels 
of  income  abroad,  very  high  gasoline  prices  and 
automobile  taxes  which  rise  sharply  with  engine  size 
all  contribute  to  customer  acceptance  of  low- 
powered,  small  and  light  cars.  Shorter  traveling  dis- 
tances also  help  to  make  tlie  performance  of  such 
cars  acceptable. 
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In  those  countries  having  their  own  automobile 
industry,  it  is  natural  for  customers  to  be  favorably 
disposed  to  local  products.  This  tendency  has  been 
significantly  strengthened  in  many  countries  by  the 
necessity  of  husbanding  foreign  exchange  and  of 
providing  local  industry  with  a  home  market.  In 
some  countries,  outside  competition  has  also  been 
discouraged  by  the  establishment  of  restrictive 
quotas  and  the  imposition  of  very  high  import 
surcharges. 

General  Motors  has  been  exporting  cars  and  trucks 
to  overseas  markets  since  1911.  These  exports 
reached  their  highest  levels  thirty  years  ago.  While 
we  have  continued  to  merchandise  the  American 
product  aggressively  abroad,  it  early  became  evi- 
dent that  if  General  Motors  were  to  participate  fully 
in  these  expanding  overseas  markets,  it  would  have 
to  become  a  part  of  them. 

Our  present  position  overseas  reflects  a  philosophy 
that  has  guided  our  planning  over  the  past  35  to  40 
years.  Our  objective  has  been  and  is  to  serve  our 
overseas  customers  through  operations  established 
as  an  integral  part  of  the  overseas  economies  in 
which  they  are  located.  This  we  have  done  by 
establishing  manufacturing  and  assembly  plants 
abroad.  Today  almost  90  per  cent  of  the  vehicles  we 
sell  overseas  are  produced  in  our  overseas  manu- 
facturing plants. 
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We  began  to  manufacture  cars  in  England  in 
1925.  We  have  produced  cars  in  Germany  since  1929 
and  in  Australia  since  the  end  of  World  War  II.  We 
are  now  producing  more  than  750,000  cars  and 
trucks  a  year  in  these  countries.  A  truck  manufac- 
turing plant  was  completed  in  Brazil  in  1959  and 
a  new  truck  plant  is  being  built  in  Argentina. 

We  iiave  been  expanding  our  overseas  facilities 
rapidly  and  have  recently  announced  further  major 
expansions  in  several  countries  to  be  made  over  the 
next  two  years.  In  Western  Germany,  for  example, 
the  development  of  a  large  and  entirely  new  manu- 
facturing plant  in  the  Ruhr  area  to  supplement  our 
present  Opel  facilities  has  been  announced.  Expan- 
sion programs  are  also  under  way  in  England  and 
Australia.  These  developments  will  greatly  increase 
our  capacity  in  these  countries  to  produce  for  the 
overseas  markets. 

At  the  close  of  1949  our  total  overseas  assets 
amounted  to  about  $350,000,000.  This  has  increased 
by  $1,000,000,000  and  now  amounts  to  $  1,. 350,000,- 
000.  We  are  projecting  that  within  the  next  two 
years  alone,  on  the  basis  of  our  present  expansion 
plans,  further  expenditures  of  $500,000,000  for 
plant,  equipment  and  tooling  will  be  required  for 
our  manufactining  and  assembly  facilities  in  19 
countries  overseas.  With  these  expenditures.  Gen- 
eral  Motors  will   be  well   prepared   to   participate 
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aggressively   in    the   major   overseas   trading  areas. 

Here  at  home  the  continuing  challenge  of  the 
market  place  has  called  for  equally  bold  action.  Each 
year  it  is  necessary  to  spend  large  amounts  for  plant, 
machinery,  equipment  and  tooling.  We  must  bring 
out  our  new  models  each  year;  we  must  assure  our- 
selves of  adequate  capacity  to  keep  pace  with  the 
market  for  our  products;  and  we  must  keep  our 
plants  efficient  and  up  to  date. 

These  are  necessities  which  are  ever  with  us.  They 
involve  risks  which  cannot  be  avoided  and  which  are 
implicit  in  an  aggressive  anticipation  of  consumer 
needs  and  desires. 

This  year  —  1960  —  is  no  exception.  To  introduce 
our  new  models  and  for  the  other  essential  purposes 
I  have  mentioned,  we  are  spending  at  home  and 
abroad  approximately  $1,200,000,000. 

Looking  to  the  future,  we  are  continuing  to  plan 
for  a  strong  and  growing  market.  Only  in  this  way 
can  we  progress.  In  1961,  for  plant,  machinery, 
equipment  and  tooling,  we  plan  to  spend  about 
$1,250,000,000  in  this  country  and  overseas. 

This,  we  submit,  demonstrates  our  confidence  in 
our  economy  and  in  this  great  industry  of  ours.  It  is 
the  best  kind  of  evidence  of  our  belief  in  our  ability 
to  meet  the  challenge  of  the  market  place.  The 
$1,250,000,000  investment  that  we  will  be  making 
in  1961  testifies  to  our  faith  in  the  continued  eco- 
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nomic  progress  of  this  country  and  of  the  free  world 
as  a  whole,  and  in  the  continued  demand  for  the 
products  we  manufacture. 

We  foresee  for  General  Motors  a  decade  of  profit- 
able growth  through  our  participation  in  the  ex-      FAITH 
panding  markets  at  home  and  abroad. 

By  1970  we  can  anticipate  a  total  demand  for 
passenger  cars  in  the  free  world  in  the  neighborhood 
of  16  million  units.  Demand  for  trucks  will  reach 
nearly  4  million  units.  On  this  basis  total  world- 
wide demand  for  passenger  cars  and  trucks  may  be 
about  20  million  vehicles  a  year  by  1970. 

We  will  build  cars  and  trucks  in  the  United  States 
for  the  home  market  and  for  those  markets  that 
want  American-type  cars,  and  we  will  continue  our 
long-time  policy  of  building  cars  abroad  for  sale  in 
the  overseas  markets. 

This  is  the  story,  in  brief,  of  what  our  Motorama 
is  all  about.  This  is  the  challenge  of  the  market  place 
—  world  wide  —  in  the  Sixties.  It  is  a  challenge  to 
grow.  It  is  a  challenge  to  design  well  and  produce 
efficiently  the  kinds  of  cars  our  customers  want  to 
buy.  It  is  a  challenge  to  market  our  products  with 
all  the  skill  at  our  command. 

We  accept  this  challenge.  We  propose  to  meet  it. 
In  doing  so  we  shall  serve  not  only  our  customers 
and  the  public  but  our  employes  and  stockholders 
as  well. 
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